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NOTES ON THE SO-CALLED CAPUCHIN PLANS OF 
ATHENS 1 

Bv J. R. Wheeler 

IN Volume VII, pp. 178-180, of these Harvard Studies, I have given 
a brief account, taken chiefly from Laborde's Athines au XV', 
XVI' et XVII' si'ecles, of the two plans of Athens which are supposed 
to have their origin in the work of the Capuchin monks. The first of 
these plans to lie published was that which Guillet de St. Georges 
brought out in connection with his book entitled Athenes Ancienne et 
Kouvelle (Paris, 1675), a work in the preparation of which he says he 
was greatly assisted by the monks. From this the inference has been 
drawn that the Capuchins furnished Guillet with his plan. The second 
plan was not widely known until 1854, when Iaborde published it in his 
Athines. The original of this publication is a pencil sketch which forms 
one of a series of drawings 2 brought back by the French royal engineers 
who were sent out in 1685 to inspect fortifications in the Levant. If 
the inference in regard to the first plan is correct, it is likely that this 
second one also had its origin in the work of the monks, since a com- 
parison of the two shows at once that they must have had in the main 
the same original. It is, indeed, barely possible that the drawing in 
the collection of the engineers is itself the original which was at the 
monastery in Athens j but this is hardly likely. 



1 Inasmuch as in the following article I have expressed some views with reference 
to these plans o( Athens which are at variance with those of Professor Dorpfeld, it 
is only right to say that, if it had not been for his keenness of vision, the article 
would probable never have been written at all, and that I feel myself under obliga- 
tion to hiin for various courtesies which ho has shown me during its preparation. 

* BM. Nat. MS. frattfuis 7/76. The drawing in question is No. 34 in this 
series. In the index to the volume it wrongly appears as No. 33. The paper on 
which the sketch is made is very rough; it has been folded, cracked, and then 
mended. In the beginning the drawing was done on two sheets of paper which 
are joined in the middle of the plan by a strip pasted on the back. The dimensions 
of the sketch are .685 x .405 m. 
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If, now, the two plans are compared it will be seen that, except for 
the west of the Acropolis, their agreement is practically absolute, but 
that here the differences are very striking. 1 Figures i (Guillet's map) 
and 2 (the Engineers' sketch) are made from copies of this western 
quarter as it is represented on the two plans, and they will serve to 
make these differences evident at a glance. The Engineers' plan shows 
the conspicuous ruins of the Pnyx and Theseum, but on Gufllet's plan 
these are absent — the Pynx certainly, the Theseum very probably, 
although in the case of the latter building so careful an observer as 
Professor Dorpfeld would deny the truth of this view. On the other 
hand, Guillet's plan shows two important additions, the auditorium of a 
theatre (No. 82) and the Enneacrunus (77). 

It is in connection with the Enneacrunus question that the relation 
between the two maps may appropriately be discussed anew. Which 
of the two most nearly resembles the actual topography to the west of 
the Acropolis in the seventeenth century? Laborde suggested, 3 as a 
not improbable view, that the Engineers' plan was the really correct 
one, and that very possibly the copy transmitted to Guillet was unfin- 
ished to the west of the Acropolis. He would then, we may infer, have 
restored this part of the plan to the best of his ability from his literary 
sources. In the" meantime, before the coming of the Engineers to 
Athens, it is the theory of laborde that the monks would have finished 
their plan, and we accordingly find the complete form of this in the 
Engineers' copy. Omont, in his Athene* au XVII' Steele, does not 
discuss the question, bu*. his reference to I-aborde would seem to imply 
that he does not dissent from this theory. Indeed, this has been until 
recently the generally received view of the relations of the; two plans to 
one another. In developing his theory of the Enneacrunus, however, 
Professor Dorpfeld was struck by the fact that Guillet's map and 



1 These plans are best published by Henri Omont, Alhents au XVII* liicle, 
Paris, 1898, pis. XXXIX and XL. It had been my intention, until this admirable 
work appeared, to republish in connection with this article the Engineers' sketch, 
an excellent photograph of which had been placed at my disposal by Professor 
W. Dorpfeld. The plate in Omont's folio makes this unnecessary. It is probably 
as good a one as could be obtained, in spite of the fact that it does not show every- 
thing which I believe may be detected upon the original. 

* Athena, I, p. 232, note. 




'4r ^K&f'^*****- 
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Coronelli's, which has its source in Guillet's or in a similar one, 1 repre- 
sented the Enneacrunus as still existing in the seventeenth century. 
He thought it would be worth while to examine the maps more care- 
fully, and through the courtesy of the French School at Athens he had an 
excellent photograph made of the Engineers' plan. As a result of a 
study of the photograph, Professor Dorpfeld felt justified in making 
the following statements. 2 First, that the Engineers' plan had originally 
been like Guillet's to the west of the Acropolis, and that it had been 
worked over into its present form; that the clumsy corrector had 
actually represented the Theseum twice.* Second (and here I trans- 
late Professor Dorpfeld's words), "from this the proof is certain that 
to the west of the Acropolis the ruins of the theatre, which is mentioned 
by Pausanias as being in the neighborhood of the market and of the 
Enneacrunus, were still in existence in the seventeenth century, and 
that the water which was connected with the Enneacrunus still issued 
from the rocks at the old spot." These views are quoted with apparent 
approval by Judeich,* and are, it may be assumed, becoming widely 
current. 

Dorpfeld's inferences are twofold : first, they concern the question 
of the original form of the Engineers' plan, and second, the question of 
the Enneacrunus in the seventeenth century. These two questions 
may in part be treated separately. In the first place, then, was the 



1 See Harvard Studies, VII, pp. 184 and 185. 
5 See Athenische Mitthcilungcn, XX, p. 510. 

3 The second Theseum would be the building which appears as No. 43 on 
Guillet's plan, and which he calls "Temple de Neptune, Eglise grecque. " It is, 
indeed, true that the Theseum on the Engineers' plan is much too tar removed from 
the city wall, and that, with reference to this wall, the so-called "Temple de 
Neptune " is in a much better position. With reference to the Acropolis, however, 
its position is no great gain over that given the Theseum on the Engineers' plan. 
The wall of the city, according to Verneda's plan (Laborde, Athines, II, p. 180), 
should run much farther to the west. Certain it is that Guillet did not suspect this 
building of being intended for the Theseum, and the failure to recognize it very 
likely caused the serious error in orientation which his map and that of Coronelli 
betray (see Harvard Studies, VII, pp. 183!.). It seems to me possible, but by 
no means certain, that this No. 43 on Guillet's plan was originally intended for the 
Theseum. 

4 Ath. J/itt/i. XXII, p. 435, note. 
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Engineers' plan worked over by some one who sought to correct a 
previous dhe? That is, is Laborde's theory of the mutual relation of 
the two plans a mistaken one? Dorpfeld is very positive that the 
photograph yields indisputable evidence that the Enneacrunus and the 
odeum or theatre mentioned by Pausanias have been erased. When, 
however, I first saw the photograph I felt considerable doubt about the 
theatre, but I finally reached the conclusion that Dorpfeld was justified 
in believing that the Enneacrunus had been represented on the map. 
This view was further strengthened by the fact that the map shows 
an undoubted erasure of a domed building (No. 1 1 7 on Guillet's plan) 
near the Olympieum. My opinion, however, was somewhat shaken 
by the fact that Professor F. B. Tarbell and Professor H. N. Fowler 
both examined the photograph, and were by no means convinced that 
any trace of the Enneacrunus could be detected upon it. Moreover, 
Professor Tarbell was kind enough to inspect the original drawing in 
Paris during the summer of 1897, and his doubts were thereby consid- 
erably strengthened. Under the circumstances I did not feel like 
publishing any discussion of the plans, until I had myself at least seen 
the drawing of the Engineers in Paris, and this I was able to do in the 
summer of 1899. 

I will first quote what Professor Dorpfeld writes me he sees on the 
photograph, and will then say what I believe I found on the original. 
"Den Lauf," he says, "des kleinen Baches der Enneakrunos-Wasser- 
leitung werden Sie darauf noch gut erkennen konnen. Nicht so gut 
zu sehen sind die Ruinen des Odeion, aber zu erkennen sind sie doch ; 
es ist dort eine andere kleine Ruine gezeic'inet worden. Sehr gut zu 
bemerken sind auch die 3 Hauser, die auf dem Guillet'schen Plan mit 
67 und 69 bezeichnet sind und auf dem Kapuzinerplan (that of the 
Engineers) zwischen dem 2 Theseion, der Pnyx und dem zu grossen 
Lowen erscheinen. Auch hier hat der Veranderer des Plans die radirte 
Stelle mit einer neuen Ruine versehen." With reference to these 
remarks I have the following notes made at the Bibliotheque Nationale : 
"On this original of Plantier (the name of the engineer who Laborde 
supposes made the copy from the plan of the monks) it seems quite 
uncertain whether an Enneacrunus has been erased. On the other hand, 
what seems to be an odeum, showing very faintly on the photograph, 
comes out more clearly on the original. The ruins of the buildings, as 
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Dorpfeld says, between " Theseion 2," as he calls it, and the lion are 
pretty plain on the original. Indeed, both these and the odeum are 
only less distinct than the domed building near the Olympieum. The 
outline of the Museum hill looks a little as if it had been corrected. 
The original shows this better than the photograph. The original line 
ran, on the right side of the hill, further to the right, and the Ennea- 
crunus^?) led out of it." I queried the Enneacrunus because I think 
it cannot be traced with any certainty on the drawing. On the other 
hand, what appears to have been the original line of the Museum hill 
corresponds in its course more closely than the corrected one to that 
of Guillet's plan, particularly at the spot where on the latter plan the 
Enneacrunus is made to issue. Now, if it be admitted that the Engi- 
neers' plan shows any sure traces of having been altered in part from 
an original scheme like that of Guillet's, the presumption becomes 
strong that previous to the alteration it showed the entire scheme. It 
seems pretty certain, then, that Dorpfcld's view of the relation of the 
two plans is justified, and that the scheme of Guillet is the earlier one. 
The second question may now be asked : Is Dorpfeld justified in his 
further inference that the ruins of the theatre or odeum mentioned by 
Pausanias were in existence in the seventeenth century, and that the 
water connected with the Enneacrunus was still flowing at that time? 
This is, of course, the same thing as asking whether Guillet's plan repre- 
sents the topography of Athens as it was in the seventeenth century 
without material error. An attempt to answer this question fully would 
probably prove to be an impossible task, and it would almost certainly 
be a thankless one. We know that Guillet had not been in Athens, 
and that much of his information was derived from the monks ; further, 
that both his text and his plan were prepared after a diligent study of 
the compilations of Meursius, but an attempt to trace in detail the 
sources of his work, even if it were successful, would far surpass the 
limits of this article. 1 I shall, therefore, only try to indicate a few 



1 Guillet, in the preface to his book, has the following honest but significant 
remarks with reference to his sources and to his plan: " Ne vous imagines pas qu'U 
(the brother) m'ait envoye le detail de toutcs les Remarques anciennes que vous 
trouverez icy. II luy manquoit en ce pays-la des Livres que i'ay consultez a Paris; 
& i'avoue de bonne foy que mon plus grand secours m'est venu des Volumes de 
Meursius. II est certain que nostre Voyageur n'avoit qu'une partie des Traitez de 
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points which seem to me to show that the plan exhibits the inaccuracy 
so characteristic of topographical works of the period, and that it cannot 
be regarded as good evidence for the existence of monuments to the 
west of the Acropolis in the seventeenth century. It should be said in 
the beginning that of course no one disputes the fact of there being 
errors in Guillet's interpretation of his map and in his descriptions ; 
nor could any one claim that the ruins on the map are correctly repre- 
sented in their details. The question is whether the omissions and 
additions are serious enough to make it likely that the plan is based in 
part on literary tradition and not wholly on a true idea of the ruins as 



ce laborieux & scavant Homme. Ainsi pour retablir dans le Plan d'Athenes beau- 
coup d'Antiquitez que les gens du pays ne reconnoissent plus, il m'a falu etudier les 
autres Citations de cet Autheur, curieuses a la verite, mais semecs si confusement en 
differens endroits de ses Ouvrages, que pour donner un ordre aux materiaux qu'il a 
preparer, & trouver la place de ces debris, U m'a falu chercher dans un second Cahos 
dequoy developper le premier. I'ay pris autre part le Temple des Muses, situe au 
bout de la place de Pnyx, le Tholus, le Theatre de Regilla, la Palestre d'Hippocrate, 
le Symbolon, & beaucoup d'autres Monumens celebres que ie n'ay pas voulu mar- 
quer icy, parce que j'espere leur (air voir bien-tost le jour dans le Plan de l'ancienne 
Athenes, ou je travaille presentement, & que je mettray dans une etendue ou tout se 
demeslera sans peine." 

I have not access to the controversial tracts which Guillet and Spon published 
alter the appearance of Athena andante et nouvelle, but to judge from Laborde's 
description of them (Athenes, II, pp. 28 ff.) they afford little further detailed infor- 
mation in regard to the exact sources of either the map or the book. 

Dorpfeld holds that Guillet indicates his own additions to his map by the intro- 
duction of dotted lines which enclose certain numbers, thirteen in all. "Die 
Plane," he writes, " von Guillet und Coronelli zeigen uns also in Wirklichkeit den 
originalen Plan der Capuziner, an dem nichts verandcrt ist ; denn seine Zusatze hat 
Guillet mit punktirten Linien gemacht ohne irgend eine Ruine hinzuzufugen." At 
No. 109 and 1 10, however, where dotted lines are used, he has added a ruin, and he 
appears, moreover, to have made additions which are not included in dotted lines. 
Instances of this appear to me to be No. 68, Temple de Saturne 6* de Rhee, No. 86, 
Kourotrophos, Temple de Ceres &* de TeUus, and No. 114, the Amazonian. I am 
unable to explain the dotted lines satisfactorily. I have thought of them as indicat- 
ing some class of sources, but there are hardly enough of them to show, for 
example, what was taken from Meursius, and besides, Nos. 86 and 114, which are 
not included in dotted lines, are almost certainly from Meursius, Athenae Atticae, 
II, vii, and II, x, respectively. If, on the other hand, the lines are supposed to indi- 
cate sources other than Meursius, the objection may be raised that it is probably 
possible to refer all the numbers thus included to the works of that scholar. 
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they really existed. The most noteworthy omission on the plan is 
perhaps that of the Pnyx. This was evidently felt at once by the 
person who made the changes in the Engineers' copy. Why, then, was 
this conspicuous ruin not represented ? Professor Dorpfeld answers the 
question as follows: "Dass auf den alteren, nicht veranderten Planen 
von Guillet und Coronelli die Pnyx nicht gezeichnet ist, muss ich 
dadurch erkliiren, dass die halbrunde Mauer damals nicht sichtbar war. 
Sie ist erst dadurch zum Vorschein gekommen, dass die Steinblocke 
der Obermauer, welche heruntergefallen waren and die Fassade ver- 
deckten, spater entfernt worden waren. Ich vermute, dass dies zu 
derselben Zeit geschehen ist, als man auch die Reste des Odeion abge- 
brochen hat, beides zu dem Zwecke, um Steine fur die Verstarkerung 
der Burgmauer zu gewinnen." One cannot of course deny the possi- 
bility of such an explanation as this, but its probability may be ques- 
tioned. To my mind, Spon's description of the Pnyx, which he 
supposed to be the Areopagus, tells strongly against Dorpfeld's view. 
When Spon saw the great wall on the hill it must have been very much 
in its present condition. 1 Now, Guillet's book appeared in 1675, and 
Spon visited Athens early in 1676. If, therefore, Guillet's scheme of 
topography represents essentially the actual state of affairs, we must 
suppose, in case Dorpfeld's theory is correct, that the upper courses of 
stone in the Pnyx wall, which had fallen down and were concealing the 
immense stones of the lower courses, had been removed just before 
Spon reached Athens, and that, although by this process a new and 
impressive record of the past had been revealed, in Spon's mind nothing 
less than the Areopagus, the traveller did not think it worth while in 
writing his account of the remains to make any mention of their recent 
discovery ; and this, too, when the consul Giraud, who, on the above 

1 Voyage, etc., Lyons edition, I J78, II, pp. 199 f. and 161. 

It is certainly singular that the Pnyx receives so little attention from mediaeval 
writers before Spon. There is a barely possible, though very uncertain, reference to 
it in the writings of the metropolitan Acominatus (Lambros, oi 'ASijku *'pl t4 tAij 
to5 SuSffdrov alums, p. 33) in these words, Minor 4> Won rrr/nibv ' kptlov Tliyou 
ffib\o$ov o&Sl* S (fxuny Upbv, Sri pi) trrtipirriv r/rpat ^iKrjr xal (tin? *V «M*V 
ytapitoiUnir hnifiari. Wachsmuth, Stmtl Aiken, I, p. 727, refers the words of 
Cyriacus " mocnia Athenarum antiquissima inagnis condita lapidibus " to the Pnyx, 
but we can hardly regard this as at all certain. Nor do the anonymous treatises of 
Vienna and Paris help us here. 
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theory, was probably in Athens when the great wall was brought to 
light, acted as guide. But Spon has also left us some discussion of the 
odeum which appears on Guillet's map as the "Theatre de Bacchus " 
(No. 8j). This, according to Dorpfeld's theory, is the odeum men- 
tioned by Pausanias, which, like the upper courses of the Pnyx wall 
was pulled down by the Turks for purposes of fortification. Now Spon 
says he cannot conceive how Guillet should have represented the 
Theatre of Bacchus at a distance from the Acropolis (Spon himself 
identifies it with the Odeum of Regilla), and he ridicules Guillet's 
restoration of the building. 1 But, if the Turks had just removed such 
an extensive ruin, and a question about a building on this spot had 
arisen in Spon's mind, is it likely that he would have said nothing about 
such a removal ? Moreover, while we know that the Turks strengthened 
the Acropolis to meet the Venetian siege of 1687, and that this 
strengthening took place at any rate in great part after the visit of 
Spon, as is shown by the history of the temple of Athena Nik£, we do 
not know of any important restoration of fortifications shortly before 
this time. Of course such a restoration is a possible thing, but we are 
here dealing with probabilities. 

Let us now turn to what Spon has to say of Guillet's Enneacrunus, 
represented on the map by a stream which flows into a little pond. 
Guillet had said that his traveller found this stream in a meadow, 
had followed it, and had drunk of the water.' 1 Spon remarks* that 
this astonishes him, because there is no such meadow ; and Wheler * 
speaks of passing from the ruin we call the Pnyx directly across the 
valley where Guillet places his Enneacrunus to a fountain which 
apparently got its water from the so-called Clepsydra, and this he 
thinks was the Enneacrunus. It seems clear from Wheler's account 
that he found no water in the valley. He, however, did find the 
Turkish cemetery which we know existed in this quarter, and of which, 
by the way, Guillet makes no mention. According to Dorpfeld's theory, 
then, the water of the Enneacrunus must have dried up shortly before 
Spon and Wheler came to Athens, and Wheler, though he was searching 
for the fountain in this quarter and thought he had found it, failed to 



1 Voyage, II, p. 162. * Voyage, II, p. 209. 

* Athenes, p. 308. 4 Journey into Greece, p. 383. 
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hear of its recent extinction. This again is perhaps possible, but hardly 
probable. 

It appears to me, then, very likely that Guillet's Enneacrunus and 
Theatre of Bacchus or odeum are restorations having their origin in 
literary sources. Perhaps, indeed, Spon's suggestion l that he may have 
taken the walls of the Areopagus (Pnyx) for his theatre is worth 
noting, but even if this were so, and we thus bring Guillet's topography 
a little nearer reality, we lose the odeum which is needed in Dorpfeld's 
theory. I have already said (p. 223, note 3) it seemed to me quite pos- 
sible, though not certain, that Guillet's map omits the Theseum ; but, 
supposing that it does not, where is the marble lion which we know from 
various sources was near it, and which the corrector added on the 
Engineers' plan — one of the lions which is now in front of the arsenal 
at Venice? 2 Instead of placing this near the building which Dorpfeld 
takes to be the Theseum, Guillet's "Temple de Neptune," he has put 
it near a domed building to the north of the city, which he calls the 
Theseum. Very likely this error arose from the fact that when he fixed 
the Ceramicus in this quarter (V on the map), he put the Theseum 
there as being traditionally associated with the spot, and the lion as 
being in turn associated with the Theseum. But if Guillet's plan, as 
Dorpfeld believes, quite apart from the author's mistaken explanations 
of it, is correct in its general scheme, and in the main unaffected by 
literary or verbal tradition, how is it that he has created a lion in this 
quarter, so to say, out of whole cloth? Dorpfeld writes: "Wenn er 
unter No. 146 einen Lowen zeichnet, so kann das moglicher Weise 
dadurch veranlasst sein, dass er in einem Baum durch Versehen den 
von seinen Gewiihrsmannern erwahnten Lowen zu erkennen glaubte. 
Dieser Irrtum entstand vielleicht durch seine faische Ansetzung des 
Kerameikos." This explanation, however, does not account for the 
omission of the lion from its proper place near the building which 
Dorpfeld thinks was intended for the Theseum, and in general it does 
not seem to me to have much likelihood. 

In conclusion, then, it may be said that Dorpfeld's view, which makes 
Guillet's plan of an older scheme than the plan of the Engineers, is 

1 Voyage, II, p. 161. 

* The one to the spectator's right on entering. See the plates in Fanelli, Atent 
Attica, at p. 344. 
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almost certainly the right one, but that, in spite of this, it is not safe in 
all cases to draw inferences from it touching the continued existence in 
the seventeenth century of the ruins which the map shows. This is, of 
course, a negative conclusion, and one is naturally inclined to ask for a 
theory at least which is more positive. But we are unfortunately on 
ground where great uncertainty prevails. For sure judgment the data 
are insufficient, and we must always keep in mind the fact that the 
map-makers of the period were far from having developed a conception 
of real accuracy in their work. It is possible that Laborde's theory of 
the unfinished plan l may be acceptable to some persons. It is also 
possible that the author of the map added remains, the position of 
which he inferred from literary sources, to those which he knew of 
through the information of the monks. Guillet's restoration of his 
"Theatre de Bacchus," which Spon finds so extraordinary, is enough 
to show how ready he was to draw on his imagination. On this theory, 
however, if we would account for omissions, it is necessary to suppose 
that some sort of an imperfect sketch was sent him by the monks, even 
if this were not definitely incomplete in a certain quarter, as Laborde 
supposes. To me it seems not unlikely that Guillet, on whose map is 
" Guillet delin.," implying apparently that he himself prepared the draw- 
ing for his engraving, received a sketch from the monks which showed 
the general lie of the land ; this sketch, we may suppose, he treated in 
the free manner common to topographers of the period. 1 We know 
that afterward, when the controversy with Spon arose,* he sought the 
authority of the monks in support of his statements, and nothing would 
be more natural than that a copy of his plan should find its way to the 
convent. Its departures from reality would then of course at once be 
noticed, and some seeker after greater accuracy would attempt to 
make what he deemed the more needful corrections. Perhaps the 
corrector was a monk, and perhaps not. Dbrpfeld writes : " Es scheint 
mir sicher dass die Veranderungen in dem Plane von Plantier vorge- 
nommen sind." I should be glad to feel as sure, but our present 
knowledge does not seem to me to warrant it. 



' See p. 222. 

* Witness such a view as that published with the letter of Pere Babin, Omont, 
Alhenes, pi. XXXVIII. 

* Laborde, Al/uites, II, p. 32, notes. 
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